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THE CHOICE OF PARIS IN HOMER 



By John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Homer has but one direct reference to the choice made by Paris 
of the most beautiful goddess, the choice which led to the rape of 
Helen and the Trojan War. This one brief reference is as follows : 

Q 29: 'AXe£dv8pov hftK arris, 

os V€iK€(r<rt Oeds, ore 01 /x.eo-<ra.v\.ov Ikovto, 
T-qv 8' rjvqa-', 17 01 irope [ia)^\.o<Tvvqv akeyavqv. 

"Because of the folly of Alexander, who enraged the godesses when 
they came to his innermost dwelling, and honored her who offered 
him direful allurements of lust." 

Editors have in general rejected these two verses for two reasons, 
first, the words ve'uceacre and (laxkoarvvrj seem obscure, and second, 
Homer does not refer elsewhere to this choice. All of which goes 
back to the scholiast to this passage: ri\v re repl rod kAXXovs kp'utiv 
ovk olbev. IIoAAax'7 7&p &> ifivqcrdri' /cat rd ve'ucecrcre obic iffri Kpivai, 
dXX' &ri7rX?;£ai 7} duupepeadai' Kal 17 naxKo<ri>vri kolvu>s &m yvvauids 
/lavia' SidwKe 8' airy ob Tabrijv, dXXA ttjv KaKKiffrrjv tS>v rbre 'EX^^. 
"He does not know of the choice else he would have frequently 
mentioned it, and the verb used does not mean to decide, but to 
chide or disagree, while the noun used refers generally to the passion 
of a woman. She did not give him this but gave him Helen, the 
fairest of those of her own time." 

The argument that words have an obscure or doubtful meaning 
and therefore must be an interpolation seems to me to refute itself, 
for it is incredible that men could insert meaningless or exotic words 
into a poem already known, and then escape detection, or could 
induce men already f amiliar with the poem to accept their blunder- 
ing addition. Errors by a copyist may create difficult words or 
constructions, but no forger is likely to draw attention to himself 
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by inserting strange and abnormal locutions. If words have an 
unusual meaning, that very fact would prove the original and 
creative poet, for the interpolator must be clear; the originator alone 
can indulge in the strange or the obscure. 

If naxkoabvri had a clear and definite meaning in Hesiod, it must 
be given the same privilege in Homer, and I see no possible difficulty 
in translating this word here, "lustful indulgence." The objection 
that it is used generally of women is no objection at all, for it was 
a woman's lustful indulgence which was promised him. 

The translation of these verses which I have made above takes 
each word in its normal meaning and there is no difficulty and no 
obscurity. 

The criticism of the language is secondary and very weak, for 
the real objection is based on the fact that Homer does not elsewhere 
refer to this choice and so a single reference is under suspicion. 

The simple chance that a thing is referred to but once is no rea- 
son for assuming that it could not be referred to at all, unless it is 
out of harmony with the setting of the poem. Many of the things 
most surely Homeric and a part of his age are never referred to, 
and also the most essential facts in the tradition on which the poems 
are based are sometimes assumed as known and never mentioned 
nor receive any allusion. The Iliad never mentions the mother of 
Helen nor the wife of Odysseus, and neither poem has a word for 
spiders, roses, or dew; yet all these things must have belonged to 
his age or the traditions of his age, and thus, though unmentioned, 
are thoroughly Homeric, known to the author of the Iliad as well 
as to the author of the Odyssey. This aspect of the subject has 
already been treated in detail {Classical Journal, XII, 119 ff., and 
Classical Philology, XIII, 53 ff.). 

Were the essential facts of the choice of Paris already known to 
the poet's audience and does the setting of the poem demand some 
such a background, or is that choice out of harmony therewith? 
If the choice is assumed as known, then it is Homeric, even if men- 
tioned only once, or even if it were not referred to at all. 

The first book of the Iliad introduces Hera and Athena at once 
as eager partisans of the Greeks and bitter foes of the Trojans. No 
reason is given for this partiality; it is simply assumed as a thing 
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already familiar to the hearer. Zeus himself was the constant sub- 
ject of the reproaches of his wife, for she suspected him of aiding 
the Trojans, and her dislike for Thetis was simply due to the fact 
that Achilles' anger was saving the lives of her foes. When 
Achilles threw off that anger and started on his work of slaughter, 
then both of these goddesses, Athena and Hera, were at his side to 
assist him. 

They were determined that Helen should not be left as a boast 
of the Trojans, B 160, for Helen was the symbol of their own defeat. 
Hector chided Paris for collecting men in order to go to a foreign 
land and entice thence a comely woman, and he taunted him with 
the gifts which the goddess had given him, T 46. Paris is saved 
from death at the hands of Menelaus by the sudden intervention 
of Aphrodite, and the scene at the end of the third book shows that 
this goddess had planned the abduction of Helen; also that it was 
Paris rather than Helen who was the recipient of her favor. This 
favoritism is not explained; it is simply assumed as a thing already 
known to the hearers. 

Near the opening of book four Zeus started to enrage Hera and 
Athena by mentioning the care with which Aphrodite guarded 
Paris, and he proposed a lasting truce, a thing so vehemently 
rejected by Hera that Zeus asked the reason for her anger, an anger 
so bitter that she would be willing "to eat all the Trojans raw." 
Hera would not give the reason, but in her reply she showed that it 
was not any love for the Greeks or sympathy for them which moved 
her, for she agreed to turn over to him for destruction the three 
cities dearest to her, Argos, Mycenae, and Sparta, if he would only 
permit her to work her will on the hated Trojans. 

Athena and Hera then set to work to have the truce broken so 
that Troy and the Trojans might perish for their perjury. 

The anger they felt for the Trojans was also directed against 
Aphrodite, and the mist was taken from the eyes of Diomede for 
the express purpose of enabling him to wound that hated goddess, 
E 130. When this purpose had been fulfilled and poor wounded 
Aphrodite came to Zeus in tears they were indignant at Zeus for 
his apparent sympathy with her sorrows and sneeringly said of 
her, "Surely Aphrodite has been encouraging some one of the 
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Achaean dames to follow along with the Trojans, the men whom 
she so fondly loves," E 418. Clearly something was rankling in 
their minds. 

Zeus repeatedly expressed his surprise at the malice of these two 
and seemed unable to grasp its origin, so that in 9 448 he exclaimed, 
"You never grow weary of destroying the Trojans against whom 
you have conceived a venomous grudge." 

This feeling was all one-sided as far as Aphrodite was concerned ; 
she had no malice in her foolish heart, for when Hera wished to 
trick herself out so as to arouse the passions of Zeus that simple 
goddess adorned her so carefully with her own beauty and enticing 
charms that Hera was irresistible. 

So vindictive was the anger of Hera that she would not permit 
Zeus to spare the life of Sarpedon, his own son. 

The cruelty and deception by which Athena brought about the 
death of Hector could hardly be explained except by the fury of 
jealousy; and this fury follows Hector to the end; for even after 
his death and maltreatment Hera and Athena were indignant 
because of the mere suggestion that his corpse be spared the 
ignominy of being thrown to the dogs. 

The reason for their anger being so bitter toward such an honor- 
able warrior is this: Hector was the champion in the war brought 
on by the scorning of their charms and thus he was not hated for 
his own sake but for his cause. This is a neat confirmation of the 
theory advanced (Classical PMlilogy, VIII, 160), that Paris was the 
original champion of the Trojans, but for moral reasons was 
unworthy to be a leader in a great epic, so that the poet was forced 
to create a new leader, a leader morally fitted to arouse sympathy 
for his cause. Hector thus plays the part in the Iliad that Paris 
did in tradition, and just this fact that Hector is substituting for 
Paris explains the treatment he received at the hands of the two 
goddesses, for a measure of the anger they felt for Paris must be 
spent on the one who assumed his place. I do not suppose that the 
part taken by Hector in the scenes of the Iliad was ever taken by 
Paris, for none of these scenes existed before Homer; but I do 
suppose that in tradition Paris was the leader of the Trojans, that 
the anger of Hera and Athena was kindled against him, also that 
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Homer created a new poem with that tradition as a background. 
The anger of Achilles was essentially the poet's own, the anger of 
Athena and Hera against the Trojan leader he found as a definite 
part of the existing tradition, so that when he created a new leader 
that anger was an entailment on that leadership. 

The setting of the Iliad demands that Paris under the guidance 
of Aphrodite should have gone to Greece, a friendly land, should 
have enticed Helen with the aid of that goddess, also that Hera 
and Athena should have been aroused to the bitterest rage against 
the people of Paris and against Aphrodite; or in other words the 
setting of the Iliad requires the choice of Paris or something just 
like it, and thus the choice is thoroughly Homeric, whether it is 
mentioned but once or not mentioned at all. Without something 
resembling that choice there is no adequate reason for the hatred 
shown for Aphrodite and the Trojans by Hera and Athena, nor for 
the solicitude with which Paris is regarded by Aphrodite. 

The Homeric audience knew the story of the choice of Paris, 
so that the poet could mention it or not according to his own poetic 
feeling. 



